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Confounding the Persons 


An interesting aspect of contemporary prejudice has to do with the connotations of 
the word “authority” and its near relations. More often than not, “authority” is used 
pejoratively, and is linked to “power” of a particular kind (“Power or right to enforce 
obedience”--OED) and opposed (as in the OED’s definition of “authoritarian”, “favourable 
to the principle of authority as opposed to that of individual freedom”) to “freedom”. Such 
connotations convey a distorted idea of the correct relationship of “authority”, “power”, 
and “freedom”. 

In the first place, it makes “authority” contingent upon “power”, which is an exact 
inversion of the proper relationship. “Authority” comes from the word “author”; the 
author of anything is “the person who originates or gives existence” to it, or, more 
comprehensively, “The Creator”. Therefore, “authority” must be that which reflects the 
purpose or intention or design of the creator; it must be the law of the creature’s being. To 
suggest that “power” can exist independently of or prior to “authority” is simply 
contradictory; “power” is “the ability to do or effect something or anything, or to act upon 
a person or thing”, and cannot be in isolation from the Law. Thus, for example, my ability 
to write these words derives from the operation of a complex of laws which express the 
design of some “author”; I could not do what I am doing by ignoring that authority and 
standing on my head in a corner eating grapes. Any whim of mine, by which | attempt to 
bring reality into obedience to my will (into my “power”), remains merely fantastic unless 
it is “re-ligated” with authority. 

Thus, in one very important sense, defiance of “authority” is no more than insanity. 
Any power(s) that we possess we possess only by virtue of our deference to “authority”. 
The confounding of “authority” with “power” gives rise in turn to the false dichotomy 
“authority” (or “power”) versus “freedom”. 

Again, it seems axiomatic that if “freedom” is real, it must be supported by authority. 
If the universe is so authored that freedom is not integral to it, then to speak of “freedom” 
or to fight for “freedom” is merely vain sentimentalism and self-indulgence, the yearning 
for a fanciful ideal. If, on the other hand, “freedom” is real in the sense that it is part of 
the “warp and woof’ of the universe, then, far from being antithetical to “authority”, 
“freedom” is contingent upon it. Like “power”, it has as the ground of its being some law 
which inheres in the very nature of things. Moreover, of course, “power” and 
“freedom”--both intimately involved with “authority”--are intimately involved with each 
other: we can scarcely be said to be able to do something if we have no freedom to do it. 

“Power”, then, derives from “authority”; at the same time, “freedom”, far from being 
of another nature from these two, proceeds only from the realization of the proper 
relationship between “authority” and “power”. Thus, if the conversion of “power” into 
“authority” represents a “confounding of persons”, then no less does the opposing of 
“authority” and “freedom” represent a “division of substance”. In the elaboration of this 
set of associations lies the explanation of the apparent paradox that “service” can be 
“perfect freedom”. 
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Our Policy 


SEED aspires to fulfil a unique role transcending the 
functions of other magazines and journals. 

Our purpose is neither to propagandize in the sense of 
promoting some fixed point of view or body of thought nor 
merely to comment on current events. 

Our partisanship does not extend beyond two considera- 
tions, Firstly, we believe that reality does exist: it is not a 
matter of opinion and will assert its authority over all 
opinions that contradict it. All sanctions reside in reality; 
opinion has none. Secondly, we believe in the desirability of 
extending human freedom. Genuine freedom is contingent 
upon our comprehension of reality, since to the extent that 
men disregard reality, they court personal and social disaster. 

In other words, far from conforming to the modern 
view that value judgments are to be avoided, SEED will 
intentionally consist of a succession of value judgments, 
which will constitute the principal criterion of its success. 
Man cannot approach truth without rigorous formation of 
value judgments and perfecting of definitions. Discovery and 
refinement of the correct principles for human action and 
association will be the focus of our attention within the field 
of reality. If we carry our investigation of the nature of 
reality far enough, we shall illuminate the way to the for- 
mulation of sound policy. 

We have no delusions about the facility of the course on 
which we are embarking. It is possibly the most difficult 
course open to us. However, its value should be proportional 
to the efforts it requires. If the distractions to intelligence 
and will which characterize contemporary society are, as we 
believe them to be, fundamentally unsatisfying, we are con- 
fident that some seekers of truth will involve themselves in 
the experiment that SEED represents. Such persons are the 
only ones capable of responding to such an experiment. 

We approach our undertaking in the spirit of making an 
offering that will call forth latent creative capacities. If the 
ideas that SEED disseminates have validity and settle in good 
soil, they will grow. Moreover, their growth will be progres- 
sive and cumulative. SEED will serve as a medium permitting 
the cross-fertilization of adventurous intellects, thereby 
diminishing the effects of the entropic phenomenon that 
paralyzes development by compelling men to struggle to find 
truths that they have lost sight of and had to rediscover 
repeatedly during the past. 

If our project is conducted correctly, it will at the least 
generate a new conceptual vigour among a segment of the 
community — and perhaps even result in the formation of 
new men. 
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Patent Sabotage 

Last summer the Department of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs published a "Working Paper on Patent Law"' as a 
basis for discussion of revisions in this section of the 
Statutes. The paper proposed, among other things, the 
suspension of the granting of patents following a ten 
~year review period, "pending further evaluation of the 
performance of patent law by Parliament, with a view to 
its possible abolition,."' TheMinister, Mr. Abbott, has 
now, clearly in response to pressure, issued a state- 
ment that such changes will not be implemented. 

Mr. Abbott's position is hardly surprising, for the 
practice of granting patents dovetails with the orthodox 
economic policy beloved by the government. This policy 
is based on the postulate that economic value normally 
derives from scarcity—and its natural expressions are 
monopoly and market control. That according exclusive 
rights to the use of an idea or process to an individual 
or organization harmonizes with and supports this scar- 
city theory hardly requires elaboration. In fact, rather 
than working to the advantage of the commmity, patent 
law has certainly cost it the benefit of numberless im- 
provements, the rights of the use of which have been 
bought by interests seeking to prevent the rocking of 
their commercial boats by uncontrolled innovation. 

Champions of the law argue that an original thinker 
deserves to profit by his creativity. This argument 
sits well with a public whose attitude towards patents 
resembles its attitudes toward lotteries. Patents are 
the stuff of which dreams are made—a means of getting 
rich quickly and escaping from the miserable confines 
of the employment system. Develop the right process— 
and bingo, you can hold the world to ransom for fabu- 
lous sums against its use. 

Not only the economics, but also the psychology, of 
the patent law is wrong. Clearly, a person who enjoys 
using his talents to benefit others is healthier men- 
tally than one who tries to wrest gain from the with- 
holding of his talents. Furthermore, invention which 
never attains incarnation is a source more of frustra- 
tion than satisfaction to an inventor. Finally, truly 
creative people create for the pleasure offered by the 
creative process: theywould prefer not to think about 
the money end, at all. Eliminating money as everybody's 
main preoccupation would shortly show the perversity of 
such institutions as patents. 


~~ 
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Religation 
by Geoffrey Dobbs 


An expansion of a discussion paper read to the Science and Religion Forum on April 9, 1976, at 
their meeting at Cumberland Lodge, Windsor Great Park, on the theme: Man’s Responsibility 


for Nature. 


Our President! ison record as stressing the need for 
philosophical sophistication in the science-religion 
debate—a need which I cannot supply, but the remark 
drove me to the dictionary to confirm what I understood 
by the word 'sophistication'. Just as I thought, ac- 
cording to the S.0.E.D. 
sophistry, the process of investing with specious fal- 


it means "the employment of 


lacies", although, no doubt, the Bishop meant no more 
than: "up-to-date and academically acceptable in the 
use of current philosophical terminology". However this 
may be, this Forum is concerned with science and reli- 
gion, not philosophy and religion, and there ought there- 
fore to be room in it for the scientist who is not so- 
phisticated in academic philosophy. 

Science shares with religion another dimension, be- 
yond the cerebro-verbal plane of academic philosophy, 
namely that of the external world, in that its thoughts 
and symbols must be "bound back', in detail, to an ex- 
ternal, non-cerebral, non-verbal, reality. Itisof the 
essence of the scientific method that theory must con- 
stantly be checked by observation and experiment. It 
is of the essence of religion that the professed faith 
must be put to the test of practice, both on the indi- 
vidual scale, and on the more visible, general, social 
It is of the essence of words and of symbols of 
all sorts, that their connection with the referent is 


scale. 


indirect—entirely through the human mind, and hence 
easily confused or diverted or even inverted. Hence it 
is natural enough that a scientist should viewwith some 
scepticism and distrust any lengthy or complex verbal 
process which is not constantly tied back to some ob- 
"What does this 


And in so far as one applies this 


servable reality, and todemand of it: 
mean in practice?" 
to the current state of the world and of our society, 
it would seem apparent that the currently fashionable 
and accepted philosophy is widely at variance with re- 
ality, and that, wherever else we may look for a correct 





lor. John Habgood, Bishop of Durham. 


See report in 
Nature (May 22, 1975), 255, 280. 


viewpoint, it camot be in a direction which could be 
welcome or acceptable to those who lead the intellectual 
fashion. 

While both complexity and simplicity have their proper 
and their corrupt uses, it is of significance that the 
word 'sophistication' should have been upgraded from a 
badword to a fashionable goodword, and that the word 
'simple' is seldom used in a favourable sense but has 
been largely replaced by the sneerword 'simplistic', 
which is trotted out almost invariably to discredit any 
broad outline of the fundamental considerations or po- 
licies underlying a complex verbal statement, particu- 
larly where sophistication has been used for the purpose 
of deceiving the unsophisticated. 

Philosophy may, or may not, be sophisticated. In the 
important, practical, and everyday meaning.of the word, 
in the sense of aman's 'philosophy of life', everyone, 
necessarily, has a philosophy, that is, a conception of 
the nature of things, or of the universe, whether this 
is extremely simple, very complex and sophisticated, or 
Whatever it is, it deter- 
mines his objectives, his long-term aims and the action 


even confused and wavering. 


directed thereto, which may be called his 'policy’ in 
life, and it is this 'binding back’ to reality which 
is probably the most useful meaning to attach to the 
word 'religion'. In this sense the Christian Creeds, 
for instance, constitute formulations of a 'philosophy', 
as does Marxist-Leninism, or a vacillating agnosticism 
or humanism, however vaguely formulated. Inevitably, 
they manifest themselves, individually, and socially 
where they are widely enough held, in 'policies' of ac- 
tion and inaction, and it is the completed whole which 
constitutes a religion, while the word 'religation'” 


(used, for example, by Coleridge and Gladstone) may 





2a1 though the 0.E.D. gives the pronunciation of 'reli- 
gation’ with a short 'e' and 'i' as in ‘relic’, this 
so closely resembles the more familiar word 'relega- 
tion', which has acontrary sense, that I have thought 
it justifiable to avoid confusion by pronouncing 're- 
ligation' with a long 'e' and a long 'i' as in 're- 
migration’. 
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serve to designate the process of "binding back’ the 
idea of reality to the actual reality of the world in 
which we live. 

I cannot stress this too strongly. Unless it is re- 
alised that every conception of the universe and of man's 
place therein must issue in its resultant policy it is 
not possible even to begin to consider or discuss or 
compare the validity of different conceptions, or to 
study the vital process of religation in any detail or 
with any understanding. If the word 'religion' is re- 
stricted, as it usually is, to the organised Religions, 
or toa belief in God, orin the supernatural, those who 
reject these conceptions and adhere to atheistic, hu- 
manist, or materialist beliefs are never challenged to 
formulate their ideas and to relate them to policy, but 
are allowed to adopt the pose of persons with no commit- 
ment to faith or policy, who claim merely to be pursuing 
the path of reason. In fact, the policies which most 
of these people openly pursue are based upon assumptions 
about the universe and about man's place in it which 
are every whit as much based upon faith as are the more 
precise statements formulated in the Creeds, and unless 
the nature of this faith is revealed or exposed, its 
religation in the world of today cannot be followed or 
ascertained, its ideas and policies cannot be related, 
and we cannot even start to escape from our present 
confusion, or to develop, in the Baconian phrase, "a 
just and legitimate familiarity between the mind and 
things". 


Religation in Biology 


I come now to the particular theme of the religation 
of different beliefs to the policies which determine 
teaching and research in biology—a subject in which a 
marked divergence of policy has again become manifest 
in recent years, although, in fact, ithas been present, 
and at least implicit for over a century. That this is, 
fundamentally, a religious difference is obvious, much 
as ithas been confused by the mass of verbiage expended 
upon it; and for any attempt at clarification it may be 
necessary to reconsider the great evolutionary conflict 
of the last century, as epitomised in the notorious 
confrontation at the British Association at Oxford in 
1860 between T.H. Huxley and Samuel Wilberforce, which 
resulted in so famous a victory for the evolutionists 
over the 'special creationists’ that neither side has 
yet recovered from it. 
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It has been said that Evolution expanded men's idea 
of the Creation in time as astronomy and physics had 
expanded it in space; but in both cases the enlargement 
was too vast, too sudden, too appalling. For centuries 
men had worshipped an Almighty and Everlasting God, 
Creator of all things, but when science lifted the cur- 
tain and gave a glimpse of what these words might begin 
to mean the sight was too much. Areasonable degree of 
almightiness, such as could create the world in six 
days and rest on the seventh, was conceivable, but when 
space and time yawned upon us in this awful way, the 
God who could create such a Universe became inconceivable. 
Indeed, we had always been told that He was beyond human 
conception, while we satisfied ourselves with conceivable 
images such as the Grand Old Man enthroned above the 
clouds; but when the traditional language concerning 
Godwas manifestly justified by our expanding knowledge, 
the inconceivable became the incredible, because beyond 
the finite scope of our imagination. Perhaps it is not 
surprising that the awe-inspiring process of Creation, 
as revealed under its new name of evolution, should have 
seemed a sufficient object for worship rather than the 
Creator. 

Meanwhile, the idea of Creation had become identified 
with ashaman-like process of instant verbal magic, under 
the term 'Special Creation', in which one recognises 
what has been called 'the technique of the essential 
adjective'. For differentiation is necessarily of the 
essence of creation, which can mean only that every 
creature must be 'special'—of distinctive character and 
marked off by distinguishing features—so that 'Special 
Creation’ is a tautology meaning nomore than 'Creation' 
if taken literally. But when this term is applied to 
a childish conception of the Creation based upon the 
literal interpretation of the words of Genesis, which 
is then superseded by a more mature conception involving 
time and continuity, it is not only the idea of con- 
juring into existence by verbal edict which is discre- 
dited, but tosome extent also the idea of Creation and 
of a Creator altogether, in so far as the verbal situ- 
ation is not consciously analysed. 

Thus , what for some was the greatest enlargement and 
enrichment of the idea of the Creator for centuries, 
for others was the greatest retreat in history. For 
if 'Creation' is taken to mean that all species were 
brought into existence and fixed for ever by divine 
edict in 4004 b.c., which we can now see to be mani- 
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festly untrue, then 'Creation' ceases to be credible, 
andwe must seek another religion. For many scientists 
this religion has been achieved not only by substituting 
the fascinating and awe-inspiring impersonal process of 
evolution for the Creator, but further, since this pro- 
cess is held to culminate in Man, by substituting Man, 
or the Mystical Lump of Mankind, for God, as the Supreme 
Being of the Universe. 

Man is held to be the Supreme Being because of his 
power—power, that is, to dominate and manipulate and 
change and impose his will upon all other beings by vir- 
tue of his Great Brain, which has enabled him to develop 
language and numbers and other symbols, and hence ab- 
stract thought and cumulative knowledge and method and 
cunning in imposing those thoughts upon the world around 
him, 

There are many versions and variations of this wide- 
spread but unacknowledged anthropotheism, in some of 
which the Supreme Being is represented by Groups other 
than the whole of Mankind, such as the State, the Party, 
the Class, or the Race, and in all of them the power 
to dominate is the criterion of supremacy, which neces- 
sarily results ina built-in policy of progressive cen- 
tralisation of power in the hands of fewer and fewer, 
more and more powerful men, operating in the name of 
the Group, as the Head and Brain, so to speak, of the 
Collective Being. For themost part these philosophies 
are ill-defined, the most definite being that of Marxist 
dialectical materialism, though even that is drowned in 
amass of chaotic literature; but they are discernible 
through hints and innuendoes, and by their religation 
into policy. Among scientists a vague 'scientism', or 
scientific humanism, is fashionable, which among bio- 
logists may take the form of evolutionism, or evolu- 
tionary humanism, of the type publicised by Julian Hux- 
ley. Whatever the precise form of this substitute re- 
ligion, it now dominates science, and especially bio- 
logy, and inrecent years, particularly, has been deter- 
mining policies in teaching and research in a manner 
widely at variance with former policies largely deter- 
mined by a general background of assumptions based upon 
Christianity. In view of the dangerous potentialities 
now deemed tobe within reach of biological science, it 
is urgently necessary that we should take note of the 
direction in which that science is moving, and relate 
that direction to the religion of those who are direc- 
ting it. 
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But until the science and religion discussion can 
escape from the distorted myth that the evolutionary 
conflict was between science and religion, in which, 
as school children are now being taught by anti-Chris- 
tian religionists, science 'debunked' religion, it can- 
not begin to get off the ground. To a large extent it 
has become a contest between two religions, in which 
anthropotheism made use of nineteenth century science 
against the prehistoric Chaldean science of the Old 
Testament, doggedly defended by a small group of Chris- 
tians. In contrast, its even more famous predecessor 
in the reputed 'Science vs. Religion'contest—the con- 
frontation between Galileo and the Inquisition—was not, 
All the 
participants were Catholic Christians, and the conflict 


basically, concerned with religion at all. 


was between the classical, pagan science of Ptolemy and 
the then modern, scientific viewpoint, developed under 
the influence of Christianity by Copernicus, Kepler, 
and Galileo. 


Evolution as a Religion 


In about half a century of experience of academic 
biology in various institutions, as student, teacher 
and research worker, the writer has always been aware 
of the dominant influence of evolutionary theory which, 
so long as it has remained what it claims to be: a 
scientific theory, has usually been constructive and 
stimulating; but insofar as ithas, at certain periods, 
been held, and taught, as a religious doctrine opposed 
to that of Christianity, has become a mental prison, 
stultifying the subject. For instance, one remembers 
that in the late 1920's biology was still dominated by 
eminent professors forwhom the great evolutionary con- 
flict of their nineteenth century youth was the chief 
inspiration, and who, in consequence, could scarcely 
look with interest at any organism from any other view- 
point but that of speculating about its ancestry and 
phylogeny. This had a particularly dreary effect upon 
the branch of biology towhich I became attached, namely 
mycology—the study of fungi—of which, at the time, 
there was virtually no fossil record, but which, by 
virtue of certain similarities, were deemed to be a de- 
generated group of algae which had lost their chloro- 
phyll. This grossly distorted both the teaching and 
research on the group and delayed the development of 
the subject until the 1930's, when the late Professor 
Reginald Buller broke away from this traditional approach 
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and initiated a lively and direct observation of these 
unique organisms, which turned out to possess a fasci- 
nating and distinctive character and nuclear life his- 
tory, quite different fromthose of plants and animals, 
which is now widely held to justify classing them as a 
separate Kingdom. 

By the 1930's the dead hand of evolutionism had been, 
toagreat extent, lifted, andmost people had, by then, 
accommodated the facts of evolution in their religion, 
so that the biological sciences were able to expand, 
diversify, andexplore their subject matter more freely 
and diréctly, especially in the fields of physiology 
and ecology; also in cytology and genetics, although 
it was a curious fact that, at this period, nearly all 
the more eminent geneticists were outspoken Marxist- 
materialists. It was during this period that the 'New 
Soviet Genetics' of Michurin and Lysenko, made its ap- 
pearance in the U.S.S.R., and drew attention to the 
power of political 'religion', commonly called 'ideo- 
logy', to impose its nature upon science. 'Western' 
Genetics, condemned as 'Mendelist-Morganist-Weissmannite~ 
-bourgeois-reactionary-deviationism', was ‘anti-dia- 
lectical' because of its insistence on the definiteness 
and relative immutability of the physical basis of 
heredity, whichwould impose unacceptable limits on the 
power of Man, the Supreme Being, to change 'Nature' as 
he wishes. As the following statement by the Praesi- 
dium of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences (quoted from 
Julian Huxley's Soviet Genetics and World Setence, 
1949) put it: 


Michurin's materialist direction in biology is the 
only acceptable formof science, because it is based 
«..on the revolutionary principle of changing Nature 
for the benefit of the people. Weissmannite-Mor- 
ganist idealist teaching is pseudo-scientific, be- 
cause it is founded on the notion of the divine 
origin of the world and assumes eternal and unal- 
terable scientific laws. The struggle between the 
two ideas has taken the form of the ideological 
class-struggle between socialism and capitalism, 


Tronic as it may have been that committed Marxists 
and atheists such as Huxley, Haldane and Darlington 
should have been accused of adhering to the divine ori- 
ginof the world, in so far as they assumed unalterable 
scientific laws, the conclusion is quite logical that 
if there is an external reality, a nature of things not 
subject to the will of Man, then Man cannot be the Sup- 
reme Being. Conversely, if Man is the Supreme Being, 
then the 'nature of things' must be totally manipulable 
at his will, and, indeed, exists, and is created, in 
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and by his brain, which, itself, is the highest product 
of the material process of evolution, and hence com- 
prises and controls all that is 'below' it. There can 
therefore be no 'things-in-themselves', with their own 
nature, external to, and not totally knowable and mani- 
pulable by Man. This is condemned as the bourgeois 
deviation of 'objectivism', the 'crime', particularly, 
of the scientist who studies his subject-matter ‘for 
itself", rather than on the revolutionary principle of 
changing it for human purposes, 

There is a fundamental contradiction in the Marxist 
claim that their ideological science (even if the ideo- 
logy is called materialism) puts them in touch with an 
objective reality external to the human brain, while at 
the same time they insist that this reality contains 
‘nothing but' that which can be fully understood and 
known by the human brain; but a faith in such contra- 
dictions is of the essence of dialectical materialism, 
Marxists, however, are unaware of their own 'fideism', 
but deceive themselves, with Engels, who wrote: "The 
materialist outlook onnature means no more than simply 
conceiving nature just as it exists...". If this were 
so, materialist science wouldnecessarily be completely 
static, having achieved objective truth at its first 
step inevery field; and, indeed, suchmaterialists are 
liable to the illusion that they know everything—and 
that "what they don't know isn't knowledge’. Their 
religion is based upon the projection of a property of 
human language and thought upon the external world. 
"“Dialectics", wrote Lenin, "is the study of the contra- 
diction within the very essence of things". The very 
word 'contradiction' relates only to the use of words, 
and, if we think about it, we must realise that there 
can be no 'contradiction' in reality. Areal thing can- 
not contradict itself in its being; it is only umreality 
which can be said to do this. There is no such direction 
as 'north-south', though the words may be said or writ- 
ten, as, for instance of a line running both north and 
south. There is no such tinge as 'black-white', though 
a thing may be part black and part white, or each in turn, 
or grey. But reality cannot contradict itself, as God 
cannot be mocked. Perhaps those two phrases may mean 
Inthe end, even in the U.S.S.R., ideo- 
logical genetics, which could maintain itself only by 


the same thing. 


the brute force of the state, had to yield to the grea- 
ter realismof the monk Mendel, though not until it had 
imposed imprisonment and martyrdom upon the great gene- 
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ticist N.I. Vavilov and many of his followers. 

It may be that the brutal farce of Lysenkoism did 
something to postpone the dominance, in biology, of the 
evolutionary religion; but, inany case, the breakthrough 
into molecular biology initiated by the elucidation of 
the DNA molecule by Watson, Wilkins and Crick in the 
1950's, plus the invention of the electron microscope 
revealing a whole new world of fine structure in the 
cell, resulted in a sweeping 'religious' revival which 
has transformed many biological Departments, especially 
those with younger and more ‘withitist' Heads, into 
chapels of evolutionary humanism, in which the tradi- 
tional Christian is made to feel that he is under sus- 
picion of "heresy' or 'scientific deviationism', since, 
by now, the evolutionist has lost his power to distin- 
guish between his science and his faith. 


Non-Biology 

Some of the leading revivalists, however, are in no 
such confusion. Dr. Francis Crick, for instance, in his 
book Of Molecules and Men (1966) clearly wants to sub- 
stitute teaching inschools about natural selection and 
DNA for Christian education. Concerning the borderline 
between living andnon-living he writes: '"...only by a 
very considerable act of faith could one believe that 
an explanation would be possible in terms of physics 
and chemistry", but as adedicated preacher of this faith 
he has done much to determine "the ultimate aim of the 
modern movement in biology" which is "to explain alt 
biology in terms of physics and chemistry". One might 
add, that if this were the aim of a modern movement in 
physics and chemistry, it would be a perfectly legiti- 
mate application of these sciences. It is only as ap- 
plied to biology that its implicit reductionism is ideo- 
logical, rather than scientific, as alsois his dogmatic 
conviction that Christian doctrine is 'utter nonsense’ 
and that what he calls 'scientific values' should re- 
place ‘Christian values'. Science, in fact, does not 
deal with 'values', and the word shouldbe 'materialist', 
or perhaps, in his case, ‘evolutionist’ rather than 
'"scientific'; but the use of the word in this context 
clearly shows us that science is being used as a 'cover' 
for a clash of religions. 

These two religions, Trinitarian Christianity and 
various forms of materialism tending towards Anthropo- 
theism, religate in widely different ways, both in so- 


ciety at large and, in particular, in the teaching of 
(continued p. 8) 
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To Those Who Share 


Our Concern 


The publication of SEED is an enterprise which we 
feel is of cardinal importance to the revitalization of our 
culture. This endeavour represents the concern of a few 
individuals sensible of their responsibility to reverse, 
where possible, what they perceive to be the deteriora- 
tion of the ideological and practical bases of this cul- 
ture, and prepared to make personal sacrifices in the 
accomplishment of this objective. 

However, our success can only be in proportion to 
our resources, which — particularly in their financial 
aspect — are quite limited. We are determined to pro- 
ceed, even within those limitations. But we would like 
to do more. 

Therefore, if you respond to the challenge that 
SEED has set for itself and would like to contribute to 
our venture, we invite your donations. 

If you know anyone who would like to receive 
SEED, GIFT TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are available at 
a rate of $4.00 half-yearly. QUANTITY ORDERS of 
any issue can be obtained at the following prices (post- 
paid): 

10 for $4.00; 


25 for $8.00; 50 for $12.00. 
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("Religation", continued from p. 7) 

biology and in the direction of biological research. 
As the potentialities for disaster inherent in recent 
advances in biology now rival, and perhaps surpass, 
those inherent in nuclear physics, it becomes, literally, 
a matter of life and death that the policies implicit 
in these concepts of the universe should be understood, 
and that their religation, or expression in practical 
affairs, should be studied in detail, and, moreover, 
studied with integrity and by acute intellects, since 
the situation is far from simple. Now that 'dogma' and 
'doctrine' have become 'dirty words', there are so many 
vague ideas passing under the name of Christianity that 
their religation has become desperately confused; while 
on the other side, most of the materialists and evolu- 
tionists have never verbally formulated their beliefs 
at all, so that inpractice the only way of arriving at 
them is to work back from the real policies which they 
generate. A further complication arises from the fact 
that many people suffer froma sort of religious schizo- 
phrenia, professing a Christian philosophy which they 
attempt to religate in their 'private' lives, while 
supporting in public affairs an anti-Christian policy, 
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derived, very often, from dialectical materialism which 
they have absorbed unconsciously through environmental 
pressure from their colleagues and from the mass media. 
The individual case, therefore, if not fully analysed, 
can be very misleading; but, even so, certain broad 
outlines in the relation between belief and policy can 
at least be discerned. 

As Dr. Crick makes very clear, what he would call 
the 'modern' biologist, and I should call the atheist- 
materialist biologist, is not primarily interested in 
biology, in the sense of the study of living organisms 
as such, since his ‘ultimate aim' is toexplain them all 
in terms of physics and chemistry. This is no mere 
theory, forin recent years it has been working through 
quite blatantly into University syllabuses and modes 
of teaching. Another natural tendency for anthropo- 
centric, rather than theocentric, science, is to impose 
the fashionable opinions of influential or 'top people’, 
often exaggerated in importance by the careerist and 
political set-up, upon the reality which is the subject 
of study. Thus, in recent years, the vogue for the 
Unity of Biology has inverted the order of teaching, so 
that first-year students are introduced first to the most 
advanced and complex aspects of the subject, such as 
DNA and electron micrographs, which can be genuinely 
studied only with the use of expensive and complicated 
apparatus far beyond their scope, while, very often, an 
elementary introduction tothe actual organisms is post- 
poned until the Final Honours year, or even omitted 
altogether. So University Departments are now turning 
out graduates with Honours Degrees who lack even a 
commonplace general knowledge of the common organisms 
in that branch of biology in which they are supposed 
to have been specialising. Living beings are deemed 
to be ‘nothing but' lumps of DNA, mitochondria, etc., 
illustrating the Unity of Life. Their immense variety 
and peculiarities are considered just a crashing bore 
which interests noone but amateur naturalists and out- 
of-date, theocentric biologists. 

(To be continued) 





Now the word "religion" ... derives froma word mean- 
ing to bind back; itis related to the word ligament.... 
the word religion has to dowitha conception of reality. 
It is the binding back either of action, orof policy— 
to reality....religion is any sort of doctrine whichis 
based on an attempt torelate action to some conception 
of reality. 


C.H. Douglas, The Policy of a Philosophy 


